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Report  of  the  School  Committee^ 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

To  THE  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin; 

Your  committee  wish  to  present  the  following  report  : 


The  town  appropriated  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  support  of  schools, 

At  a special  meeting  held  May  15,  1902,  the 

$18,500  00 

town  appropriatetl  for  the  support  of  schools, 
At  a special  meeting  held  Oct.  2,  1902,  the  town 
appropriated  for  new  heating  plant  in  the 

3,500  00 

Horace  Mann  building, 

VVe  have  received  from  various  sources,  viz. , dog 
licenses,  tuition  from  out-ot-town  scholars. 

5,000  00 

state  children,  etc.. 

For  15  tons  of  soft  coal  at  ^5.35  per  ton. 

1,579  94 
80  25 

Total, 

$28,660  19 

VVe  have  expended  for  teachers,  janitors,  trans- 
portation, fuel,  books  and  supplies,  repairs, 
rent  of  rooms  in  opera  house  building,  etc.. 
For  new  heating  plant  in  the  Horace  Mann 

$20,386  81 

building. 

4,894  50 

Total  expenditures. 

$25,281  34 

Unexpended  balance  returned  to  the  town 
treasury, 

$3,378  85 
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On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  number  of  school 
children  for  which  the  town  made  provision  by  a special  ap- 
propriation of  $3,500,  your  committee  engaged  two  vacant 
stores  in  the  opera  house  building,  which  were  fitted  up  for 
schoolrooms.  While  this  arrangement  may  not  be  all  that 
could  be  desired,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be 
continued  until  such  time  as  the  town  may  be  willing  to  build 
new  school  buildings.  The  money  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose was  taken  from  the  special  appropriation  of  $3,500.  It 
is  included  in  the  above  report,  and  is  as  follows  : 


For  books  and  supplies. 

$ 918  78 

Teachers, 

506  00 

Rent  and  heating  to  July  1, 

1903,  476  67 

Repairs, 

82  54 

Transportation, 

3 00 

Miscellaneous, 

29  27 

Total, 

$2,016  26 

Recommendations : 

school  purposes, 

f20,500 

MATTHEW  F.  CONROY, 

For  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Franklin,  Mass.,  Jaiuiaiy  31,  1903. 
To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Franklin; 

Gen  tlemen  : — The  report  of  the  SuperinteiKlenl  of  I’uh- 
lic  Schools  for  the  year  1902-3  is  herewitli  presented.  It  is 
the  twelfth  animal  report  in  the  series,  and  the  second  of  the 


undersigned. 

Statistics. 

The  following  statistics  are  selected  : 

1.  Fo[jiilation  ot  Franklin — 1900,  5,017 

Sum.mary  of  School  Census  : 

2.  Number  of  children  between  5 and  15  years  of  age,  993 

Increase,  ^ 106 

3.  Number  of  children  between  7 and  14  years  of  age,  707 

Increase,  91 

School  Statistics  for  1902-3. 

4.  Average  membership,  872.78 

5.  Average  attendance,  792.78 

6.  l*ercentage  ot  attendance,  90.20 

7.  Total  enrollment  since  Sept.  8,  1902,  985 

8.  Total  membership  in  all  the  schools  on  January  30, 

1903,  ^ S97 


In  Grade  I — 152. 

11—124. 

“ “ III— 106. 

‘‘  IV—  95. 

V—  98. 

‘‘  “ VI—  93. 

VII—  70. 

“ “ VIII—  44. 

“ “ IX—  30. 

fn  Grades  X to  XIII — School) — 85i 
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Business  Principles* 

Properly  supplied  and  efficiently  conducted  schools  cost 
money.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  last  year  applied  almost 
thirty  per  cent  of  her  total  tax  levy  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  her  public  scliools,  and  her  taxpayers  rightlv  demand 
that  this  money  shall  be  carefully  and  judiciously  expended. 

So  far  as  the  superintendent  and  teachers  are  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  of  Franklin,  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  act  on  sound  business  methods.  The  provision,  at 
public  expense,  of  books  and  supplies,  beneficent  tho  it  be, 
is  not  without  attendant  difficulties.  Children  who  are  freely 
furnished  with  all  needed  materials  do  not  value  them  as  tho 
bought  with  their  own,  or  their  parents’  money.  Unless  duly 
overseen,  they  become  extravagant  and  even  wasteful  under 
the  “free  text  book”  law.  Property  loaned  is  not  respected 
like  property  owned,  particularly  when  it  belongs,  not  to  an 
individual,  but  to  a corporation.  Moreover,  the  great  and 
varied  amount  of  what  is  furnished  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  procedure  in  the  matters  of 
selection,  distribution  and  care.  In  Franklin,  therefore, 
other  conditions  permitting,  goods  are  purchased  of  the  low- 
est bidder.  Necessities  precede  luxuries'.  Books  are  cov- 
ered. Property  inexcusably  lost,  injured  or  wasted  is  re- 
stored at  individual  expense.  Accounts  of  goods  received 
and  disbursed  are  kept,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each  school  is  known. 

In  all  this  the  primary  aim  is,  to  be  sure,  the  avoidance 
of  waste,  but  in  reality  more  than  this  is  accomplished. 
Business  like  methods  are  not  merely  economical — they  are 
educational. 


Connection  with  Last  Report* 

Attention  is  called  to  ten  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  one  year  ago.  These  are — 

1.  A supply  of  more  and  better  reading  material  for  the 
primary  grades* 


2.  The  adoption  of  a basal  reader  or  drill  book  for  the 
grammar  grades. 

3.  Equalization  of  like  grades. 

4.  Repair  of  blackboards,  curtains,  walls,  ceilings  and 
floors. 

o.  Provision  of  sinks,  artificial  light,  and  adjustable 
furniture. 

6.  Utilization  of  school  yards  for  plant  cultivation. 

7.  Fencing  of  the  yard  at  the  Brick  School. 

8.  Purchase  of  guns  for  use  in  military  drill  at  the  high 
school. 

0.  Raising  and  grading  of  teacheis’  salaries. 

10.  Provision  of  educational  literature  for  the  teachers. 

Brief  comment  concerning  each  of  these  recommenda- 
tions will  now  be  in  order. 

Regardmg  the  first:  Additional  reading  matter  has 
been  supplied  to  the  primary  schools  only  as  it  has  been 
necessitated  by  increased  attendance.  The  need  of  more  and 
better  material  still  exists,  therefore,  and  the  recommendation 
is  renewed. 

Regardmg  the  second:  A basal  reader  for  the  grammar 
grades  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  supplied.  But  the  year 
has  given  fresh  evidence  of  the  need  of  a book  which  will  al- 
low reading  to  become  more  of  a study  than  an  exercise. 
The  adoption  of  such  a reader  is  therefore  again  advocated. 

Regardmg  the  third:  During  the  past  year  grade-equal- 
ization has  been  kept  steadily  in  mind,  commending  itself  as  a 
desirable  ideal  even  tho  it  cannot  be  perfectly  attained.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  grades  most  in  need  of  this 
service  lie  where  school  populatio!i  is  heaviest,  and  seems 
destined  to  become  increasingly  so,  viz.,  the  south  section  of  the 
town.  Where  the  strength  of  numbers  lies,  there  should  the 
standards  of  efficiency  and  attainmentbe  as  high  as  the  highest. 

Regarding  the  fourth:  Much  has  been  done  in  the  line 
of  needed  repairs.  The  blackboards  at  the  Unionville,  Four 
Corners,  Brick  and  City  Mills  schools  have  been  put  in  good 
condition,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
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come.  But  similar  work  sorely  needs  doing  at  the  Thayer 
and  Nason  Street  schools.  Before  more  money  is  expended 
on  blackboards,  however,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  gen- 
uine slate  is  not,  after  all,  the  best  investment.  The  question 
is  essentially  one  of  economy,  as  on  practically  all  other 
points  there  is  agreement  ofopinion.  But  is  it  extravagant? 
Once  purchased,  it  neither  wears  out  nor  gives  out.  Of  what 
other  school  article  may  this  be  said ? Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  slate  blackboard  is  not  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as 
other  approved  kinds,  and  the  conclusion  seems  obvious  that 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

At  the  Unionville  school  the  ceilings  have  been  whitened 
and  the  walls  tinted,  and  at  the  Horace  Mann  the  walls  of 
the  assembly  hall  (third  floor)  have  been  painted.  The 
floors  of  three  rooms  have  been  covered  (wholly  at.  the  ex- 
pense of  competing  houses)  with  preparations  designed  to 
absorb  the  dust.  In  the  janitor’s  judgment  the  tests  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  in  view  of  other  favorable  opinion  the 
purchase  of  a quantity  of  the  right  dressing  and  its  applica- 
tion to  other  floors  seem  advisable. 

Regardmg  the  fifth:  The  placing  of  sinks  in  two  more 
schools  now  leaves  no  school  without  this  convenience.  Ar- 
tificial light,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nowhere  been  furnished. 
But  it  is  as  needful  as  ever.  During  the  short  days,  in  rooms 
which  at  best  are  none  too  bright,  natural  light  begins  to  fail 
before  school  hours  are  over,  and  on  cloudy  days  it  may  be 
insufficient  the  whole  session.  Teachers  also  should  find  it 
possible  to  work  in  their  rooms  after  dark  if  they  wish  to  or 
need  to.  If  electric  light  is  impracticable,  oil  lamps  could  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Adjustable  furniture  has  been 
bought,  but  mainly  for  the  new  schools  in  Central  Square. 
The  old  rooms  (the  high  school  excepted)  are  still  without 
the  only  kind  of  furniture  which  allows  pupils  to  occupy 
hygienic  positions.  If  economy  forbids  complete  outfits,  the 
purchase  of  adjustable  chairs  alone,  or  of  adjustable  desks 
alone,  would  go  far  toward  the  desired  end. 

Regarding  the  sixth:  Last  spring  a strip  of  land  was 
ploughed  up  in  the  school  yard  on  Arlington  Street  and  used 
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by  the  primary  children  as  a flower  and  vegetable  garden. 
An  account  of  this  experiment  will  be  given  under  “Educa- 
tional Headway.” 

Regarding  the  seveyith : No  action  has  yet  been  taken 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  a fence  around  the  Brick  school 
— the  only  school  in  town  without  a distinct  yard.  This  sub- 
ject is  again  commended  to  your  consideration. 

Regardhig  the  eighth:  Rifles  have  just  (today)  been 
received  for  the  high  school  military  company.  Work  in 
this  branch  will  be  shortly  resumed. 

Regarding  the  ninth:  Teachers  are  still  underpaid. 
The  town  has  fallen  even  farther  behind  the  average  monthly 
wage  paid  throughout  the  state  to  female  teachers.  That 
wage  as  last  computed  shows  an  increase  of  sixty-two  cents, 
and  is  $53.37.  Ours  has  fallen  oft' and  is  ^40.80  ! This  mat- 
ter demands  early  and  favorable  attention. 

Regardhig  the  tenth:  Good  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  line  of  educational  literature  for  the  teachers.  Books 
have  been  added  as  follows  : 

2 A New  Manual  of  Method,  by  H.  A.  Garlick, 

2 History  of  Education,  by  Levi  Seeley. 

2 Psychology  in  the  School  Room,  by  Dexter  and 
Garlick. 

2 Method  of  the  Recitation,  by  Charles  A.  and  Frank 
M.  McMurray. 

1 Psychology,  by  William  James  (2  vols.) 

In  addition,  each  teacher  has  been  supplied  with  a copy  of 
School  Management,  by  the  late  Emerson  E.  White,  which 
this  year  furnishes  the  basis  of  study  in  the  fortnightly 
teachers’  meetings. 


Educational  Headway. 

In  addition  to  what  is  elsewhere  reported  of  this  nature, 
here  will  be  mentioned  certain  specially  noteworthy  matters 
which  are  making  for  sound  educational  gain. 
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First  in  importance  stands  the  opening  of  a school  for 
any  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  who  under 
School  for  ordinary  conditions,  would  be  hopelessly  be- 
Special  Cases  hind  their  classes,  and  who,  therefore,  require 
greater  personal  attention  than  the  teacher  in  a 
regular  room  can  give.  That  such  an  element  should  be 
found  in  a general  school  population  is  in  no  wise  illogical, 
and  statistics  show  that  it  is  as  actual  in  existence  as  it  is 
natural  in  theory.  But  the  retention  of  such  pupils  in  the 
regular  rooms  is  a double  wrong  : they  impede  the  progress 
of  the  more  capable  and  derive  little  or  no  benefit  to  them- 
selves. 

Since  December  first  a room  at  Central  Square  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  intimated.  With  classes  which  are  few 
and  small,  with  freedom  to  apportion  time,  and  to  select,  to 
emphasize  or  to  omit  subjects  as  individual  cases  require,  the 
teacher  is  enabled  to  work  more  effectively,  and  the  pupils  to 
make  greater  progress.  Length  of  attendance  is  not  pre- 
scribed— as  soon  as  a pupil  gives  evidence  of  ability  to  keep 
up  with  the  class  he  left,  he  is  forthwith  restored  to  it.  From 
the  standpoint  of  progressive  education  the  provision  of  this 
school  is  a step  of  foremost  importance. 

The  existing  notion  of  a so  called  school  expert,  who 
shall  issue  rigid  courses  of  study,  in- 
increased  Recognition  flexible  time-schedules,  and  other 
of  the  Teacher  ready-made  material,  were  proper 
enough  if  teachers  were  machines 
and  not  persons.  But  this  conception  is  altogether  too  auto- 
cratic. Without  renouncing  one  atom  of  authority,  a super- 
intendent may  yet  wisely  allow  to  the  several  teachers  free- 
dom of  initiative  and  action  on  many  points  of  method  and 
management,  and  may  as  wisely  consult  their  opinions  on 
many  matters  about  which  the  .freshness  and  directness  of 
their  experience  qualify  them  to  judge.  Whatever  may  thus 
be  lost  to  the  mechanics  of  supervision  is  more  than  offset 
- by  the  resulting  increase  in  professional  vitality.  If  it  be  said 
that  teachers  are  unequal  to  the  responsibility  implied,  it 
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must  be  answered  that  this  is  an  evidence  of  unfitness  for 
ofpce  rather  than  an  argument  for  the  educational  dictator. 

The  recognition  of  the  individual  teacher  has,  to  a grow- 
ing extent,  characterized  official  relations  during  the  past 
year.  While  it  has  obtained  all  along  the  line,  it  has 
been  most  fully  applied  at  the  extremes  of  the  system — the 
primary  schools  and  the  high  school.  Tlie  primary  teachers 
— as  efficient  and  trustworthy  a body  as  ever — exercise  their 
liberty  with  great  wisdom  and  success.  In  the  high  school 
the  expectation  is  that  each  teacher  shall  be  actually  capable 
ot  conducting  the  work  of  a department,  and  not  simply  that 
she  shall  be  its  nominal  head. 

This  attitude  toward  teachers  is  not  only  theoretically 
sound,  but  in  Franklin  it  seems  necessary  for  prudential  rea- 
sons. The  school  department  of  the  town  is  now  perhaps 
larger  and  more  complex  than  ever,  and  with  the  offices  of 
superintendent  of  schools  and  principal  of  the  high  school 
still  filled  by  a single  individual,  it  is  his  continual  study  how 
best  to  distribute  his  time  and  attention.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, equal  supervision  of  the  whole  system  seems  less 
necessary  or  practicable  than  concentration  at  special  points. 
And  as  those  points  at  present  seem  to  lie  in  the  middle  and 
upper  grades,  the  practice  already  referred  to  of  granting  an 
especial  measure  of  independence  to  the  primary  teachers  at 
one  end,  and  to  the  high  school  teachers  at  the  other,  appears 
to  be  the  part  of  good  judgment. 

One  of  the  partially  unfortunate  features  of  school  life. is 
its  monotony.  Youth  enjoys  novelty.  Whole- 
Two  Novel  some  diversion,  therefore,  is  at  times  as  justi- 
Expenments  fiable  as  it  is  welcome.  The  year  has  wit- 
nessed two  unique  projects  in  this  direction. 

Upon  the  interesting  experiment  of  the  flower  and  vege- 
table garden  already  referred  to,  the  teacher  in 
A School  charge.  Miss  Margaret  M.  Sullivan,  reports  as 
Garden  follows:  “The  work  was  carried  on  with  the 
thought  of  impressing  the  three  points,  beauty, 
food  for  man,  and  food  for  animal^r  The  fjr^t  aggorn^ 
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plished  by  planting  nasturtiums  and  setting  out  pansy  plants, 
which  bore  countless  blossoms  of  various  colors.  Sm^ll 
plots,  in  which  were  planted  onions,  lettuce  and  radishes, 
were  assigned  to  individual  pupils.  The  child  had  entire 
supervision  of  his  little  farm,  and  therefore  was  anxious  to 
make  it  a success.  • 

The  work  taught  the  children  to  do  and  how  to  do  ; it 
served  as  a means  of  discipline  and  awakened  in  them  a feel- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  others.  It  was  due  to  this  last  fact  that 
early  in  June  a box  of  wild  flowers  was  sent  to  a school  in  one 
of  the  poorest  sections  of  Boston,  and,  according  to  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  little  folks,  brought  sunshine  to  many  who  had 
never  seen  a simple  little  violet. 

In  a short  time  after  the  gardens  were  started  the  parents 
reported  that  the  work  was  being  carried  to  the  homes  ; lawns 
were  raked  and  seeds  planted,  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  otherwise  done. 

If  this  simple  experiment  helped  the  children  to  a desire 
tor  more  beautiful  yards,  w'hether  at  school  or  at  home,  to  a 
brotherly  spirit  among  themselves,  and  to  a regard  for  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  may  well  be  extended  to  more  schools 
another  season.” 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  a gentleman  in  Bridgwater, 
England,  the  names  of  several  of  the  school 
Letters  From  children  of  that  country  were  obtained  for  the 
England  purpose  of  correspondence.  Those  of  our 
scholars  who  were  favored  with  the  oppor- 
tunity eagerly  responded  to  it,  and  those  who,  for  lack  of 
names,  failed  of  it,  were,  as  greatly,  disappointed.  The 
scheme  proved  not  only  entertaining  but  educational-  Let  a 
boy  receive  a letter  from  Salisbury,  England,  telling  him 
about  the  great  cathedral  there,  and  he  has  a most  inviting 
center  around  which  to  gather  further  knowledge  of  that 
famous  edifice.  Let  another  hear  from  a lad  living  on  the 
very  ground  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  he 
has  an  almost  irresistible  incentive  to  learn  more  of  that  historic 
engagement.  Carry  this  idea  to  France  and  Germany,  and  you 
give  a genuinely  practical  turn  to  the  study  of  their  languages. 
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Indeed,  it  takes  no  great  amount  o{  reflection  to  see  that,  in 
the  hands  of  a skillful  teacher,  international  letter-writing 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  along  geographical,  political 
and  literary  lines,  as  well  as  historical  and  linguistic. 

The  following  propositions  with  regard  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  spelling  seem  self-commending  : 
Spelling  1.  That  the  mastery  of  all  the  words  in  the 

language  is  impossible  and  undesirable. 

2.  That  the  aim  should  be  to  learn  thoioly  the  largest 
possible  number  of  words  in  commonest  use. 

3.  That  the  words  studied  should  be  systematically 
grouped. 

4.  That  a definite  and  separate  amount  should  be  re- 
quired of  each  grade. 

5.  That  spelling  should  be  taught,  not  incidentally  or 
by  absorption,  but  in  a direct  and  orderly  manner. 

During  the  year  a book  closely  fulfilling  these  conditions 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  from  the  third 
grade  to  the  ninth  inclusive.  It  contains  “over  seven  thou- 
sand of  the  commonest  words  of  our  language.’'  They  are, 
at  the  same  time,  key  words^  so  that,  if  one  will  master  these 
seven  thousand,  “he  will  have  command  of  over  twenty-five 
thousand.”  A distinct  number  is  assigned  for  each  grade. 
These  lists  constitute  the  essence  of  our  course  in  spelling. 
Words  from  other  sources  may  indeed  be  added,  but  the  pre- 
scribed amount  takes  precedence,  and  is  insisted  lipon.  The 
subject  of  spelling  is  now  on  as  simple,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  efi'ectual  a basis  as  it  has  ever  occupied.  With  thoro 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  practical  results 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Unionville  school  is  a mixed  one  and  provides  for 
seven  grades.  This  year,  however,  for  want 
Reform  at  of  a fourth,  there  are  but  six.  Two  teachers 
Unionville  are  employed.  Until  recently  the  work  of  each 
has  spread  over  the  whole  school.  But  this 
was  an  injudicious  arrangement,  as  it  led  to  wasted  or  mis- 
directed efi'ort.  With  the  opening  of  the  current  term  a new 
plan  took  efiect.  One  feagher  assunif'd  entire  charge  of  the 
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three  lower  grades,  and  the  other  of  the  three  upper.  The 
positive  advantage  of  this  change  is  that,  by  permitting  each 
teacher  to  have  a given  pupil  in  all  his  studies,  it  allows  her 
to  properly  adjust  and  correlate  his  work  ; and  the  negative 
that  it  obviates  the  possibility  of  teaching  at  cross  purposes. 

But  in  primary  education  it  is  about  as  important  to  over- 
see seat  work  as  to  conduct  recitations.  So,  to  make  the 
new  arrangement  most  effective,  the  anteroom  should  be  so 
fixed  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  continuous  occupancy  by  the 
lower  or  primary  section.  In  feet  this  room  is  about  It  by 
12.  It  is  heated  by  a stove,  and  in  cold  weather  has  no  safe 
means  of  ventilation.  Plainly,  it  is  no  fit  place  in  which  to 
confine  a teacher  and  eighteen  or  twenty  children  for  a whole 
session  at  a time.  But  the  desired  condition  can  be  easily 
realized:  to  obtain  warm,  pure  air,  enclose  the  stove  except 
at  the  top,  in  a loose,  metal  jacket,  and  connect  it  ijnder- 
neath  with  the  outdoor  air  ; and  to  secure  a proper  exhaust 
for  foul  air,  make  an  opening  in  the  chimney  where  it  meets 
the  floor. 

From  then  on,  results  here  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  best  corresponding  grades  at  the  center.  Indeed 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Unionville  school  may 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  whole  system. 

One  other  step  forward  has  been  the  elimination  of  Latin 
and  German  from  the  eighth  grade, 
DroppiQg  of  substitution  therefor  of  a 

Language  from  course  in  the  “first  steps  in  scien- 
Eighth  Grade  tific  knowledge.”  Without  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  the 
omission,  or  a discussion  of  the  more  general  question  of  the 
present  status  of  foreign  language  study  in  grammar  grades, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  seemed  best  to  defer  the  beginning  of 
those  languages  to  the  ninth  year.  Of  the  superiority  of  the 
new  course  no  doubt  is  felt.  It  brings  the  pupils  into  con- 
tact, often  first  hand,  with  the  foundation  principles  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  a nd  with  the  natural  phenomena  of 
daily  living.  That  this  form  of  knowledge  awakens  genuine 
interest  in  young  minds  need  hardly  be  said, 
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The  continued  appointment  of  teachers  on  merit  alotte^ 
and  the  selection  of  only  those  who  have 
Miscellaneous  had  the  normal  training,  or  its  presumed 
Meotion.  equivalent  in  experience;  the  lengthening 
of  the  daily  nooning  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  minutes  ; more  liberal  provision  of  needed  books  and 
supplies;  and  the  uniform  deference  paid  to  the  superinten- 
dent’s judgment  on  questions  more  strictly  professional,  are  all 
matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  mention  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  year’s  educational  progress. 


Unusual  Events. 

For  the  first  time  in  some  years  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  town  to  provide  accommodations  for  all 
Extraordinary  tor  whom  school-attendance  is  either  a re- 
Incrcase  iQ  quirement  or  a privilege.  Since  the  closing 
AttendaQCe  St.  Mary’s  school  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  extra  pupils  have  entered 
the  public  schools.  Those  who  belonged  to  grades  I,  II,  VII, 
VIII  and  IX  were  accommodated  in  rooms  already  existing. 
Of  the  remainder  some  were  placed  in  the  old  schools,  but  the 
great  majority  were  assigned  to  new  rooms,  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  Morse  Block.  This  whole  matter,  however,  is  so 
familiar  to  committee  and  community  that  further  account  of 
it  is  here  unnecessary. 

Relative  to  any  action  which  the  committee  may  contem- 
plate or  take  regarding  future  quarters  for  the  present  excess, 
the  following  observations  are  stated  : 

1.  For  school  purposes  the  Central  Square  rooms'  are 
not  as  advantageous,  either  within  or  without,  as  the  regular 
rooms. 

2.  A larger  portion  of  the  school  population  of  the 
town  lives  south  of  Central  Street  than  north  of  it. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  now  residing  in  the  outlying 
school  districts  is  less  than  one  half  of  the  recent  increase. 

4.  The  old  district  school  houses  are  in  a condition 
which  puts  them  beyond  all  moderate  cost  to  repair. 
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5.  What  was  formerly  the  Mount  school  has  been  con- 
verted into  a private  dwelling. 

6.  The  primary  grades  are  those  which  are  most  in 
need  of  relief  from  congestion. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  effects  of  this  large  and  sud- 
den increase  will  not  have  entirely  disappeared  by  next  June, 
as  they  have  not  already.  The  repeated  changes  in  room- 
membership  during  the  fall,  the  larger  numbers  to  be  taught, 
and  the  wide  differences  sometimes  found  among  pupils  in 
the  same  class,  are  temporary  obstacles  to  normal  progress. 
The  committee  is  therefore  requested  to  make  due  allowance 
in  judging  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  its  results. 

Enrollment  in  the  primary  school  on  Arlington  street  is 
unprecedentedly  large.  It  is  seventy-five 
An  Except-  pupils — the  greatest  number  that  has  ever 
ior)aI  Case  sought  admission  to  this,  if  not  to  any  single 
elementary  school  in  town  at  one  time. 

It  has  usually  been  possible  to  relieve  the  cases  of  con- 
gestion which  annually  arise  by  transfering  to  other  schools  of 
corresponding  grade.  This  year,  as  last,  resort  has  been 
taken  to  this  course,  and  with  the  following  results — 

Thayer  School: 

Room  2 : Now  grade  III  and  grade  IV.  Previously  grade 
III  and  grade  IV  (one  section) 

Room  3 : Now  grade  V and  grade  VI  (one  section).  Pre- 
viously grade  IV  (one  section)  and  grade  V. 

Room  4 : Now  grade  VI  (one  section)  and  grade  VII.  Pre- 
viously grade  VI  and  grade  VII. 

Nason  Street  School  : 

Room  2 : Now  grade  III  and  grade  IV.  Previously  grade 
III. 

Room  3 : Now  grade  V.  Previously  grade  IV  and  grade  V. 

But  solution  by  transfer  was  not  feasible  in  the  Arlington 
Street  situation  on  account  of  the  early  age  of  the  children 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  school.  Indeed,  had  other  primary 
rooms  been  more  accessible,  relief  by  transfer  would  have 
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been  impracticable  on  account  of  their  own  fulness  of  attend- 
ance. Provision  for  the  overflow’  had  therefore  to  be  made  on 
the  premises,  and  the  spare  anteroom  on  the  second  floor  was 
utilized.  Here  the  whole  second  grade  was  placed  in  care  of 
an  extra  teacher. 

But  sanitary  conditions  here  are  similar  to  those  at 
Unionville.  The  suggestions  made  for  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing the  anteroom  there  are  therefore  recommended  tor  the  one 
on  Arlington  street. 

Losses  by  death  in  the  body  of  public  school  workers  are 
rare,  but  this  year  has  witnessed  two  such 
Death  of  events.  The  tull-time  janitors,  William 
two  Janitors  Dove  and  Joseph  G.  Guild,  passed  away, 
the  one  in  April,  and  the  other  in  August. 
Each  with  characteristic  fidelity  remained  at  his  post  until 
failing  health  positively  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  Be- 
tween them  these  men  possessed  sterling  integrity  of  char- 
acter, untiring  devotion  to  duty,  unusually  accommodating 
natures,  and  superior  general  fitness  for  the  positions  which 
they  filled.  Mr.  Dove  had  served  the  schools  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Guild  for  over  four. 

Just  at  the  opening  of  the  year  small  pox  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  community,  but  the  outbreak  re- 
fldvent  of  quired,  fortunately,  the  closing  (for  four  weeks) 
SrT)all  Pox  of  but  one  school — the  Unionville.  So  far 
as  known,  no  public  school  children  were  them- 
selves afflicted  with  the  disease.  At  this  time  the  committee 
voted  that  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools  must,  as  soon  as 
possible,  show  physicians’  certificates,  testifying  either  that 
they  have  been  successfully  vaccinated,  or  that  they  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  exemption.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force. 

The  unusual  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  have  this 
winter  obliged  many  towns  and  cities  to  close 
The  Fuel  schools  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  But,  be  it 
Problem  said  to  the  credit  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
good  fortune  of  the  community,  no  Franklin 
school  has  thus  far  had  to  shut  its  doors  for  this  cause, 
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Arithmetic. 

Results  in  Arithmetic  above  the  third  grade  are  not 
what  they  might  be  or  should  be.  Without  citing  the  evi- 
dence, let  us  turn  at  once  to  the  causes. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  the  text  book.  The  arith- 
metics now  in  use,  which  were  introduced  in  1000,  provide  a 
separate  book  for  each  grade  and  are  constructed  on  the  so 
called  spiral  plan.  The  central  idea  is  to  keep  many  topics 
before  the  pupil  all  the  time,  on  the  theory  that  he  will  thus 
be  at  once  advancing  and  reviewing.  One  or  two  exclusive 
lessons  may  indeed  be  given  to  a new  subject,  but  the  exercises 
soon  lapse  into  a general  or  miscellaneous  character.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  six  different  kinds  of  ex- 
ample on  the  same  page. 

Now,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  is  the  best  way  in 
which  to  teach  arithmetic  to  beginners . Will  not  the  average 
learner,  being  obliged  to  spend  so  much  time  on  assorted  ex- 
amples, and  so  little  on  classified,  fail  of  the  depth  of  im- 
pression and  firmness  of  grasp  which  each  subject  ought  to 
receive  before  variety  work  is  undertaken?  Further,  the 
scarcity  of  rules  and  illustrative  examples,  and  the  division 
of  the  whole  work  into  eight  separate  books,  only  one  of 
which  is  at  hand  at  a time,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
older  pupils  to  look  up  back  subjects.  The  books  have  their 
place,  but  to  use  them  exclusively  is  a seeming  mistake. 

But  the  whole  blame  does  not  rest  here.  Other  contrib- 
uting causes  there  are.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils  seem  to  seriously  lack  mathe- 
matical ability.  On  this  account  we  have  recently  felt  obliged 
to  set  aside  the  prescribed  course  in  certain  rooms  and  to  go 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  whole  subject.  Still  the 
chief  trouble  lies  with  the  text-book  itself,  and  until  the  defect 
here  is  remedied,  other  existing  difficulties  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily corrected. 

The  foregoing,  in  part  at  least,  has  suggested  the  remedy. 
Without  discarding  the  present  text-books,  let  us  reserve  them 
for  finishing  purposes.  Let  us  first  ground  our  pupils  in  each 
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Subject,  giving  them  clear  ideas  of  its  principles,  and  practic* 
ing  them  for  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  its  application  to  examples. 
In  short,  let  our  first  teaching  be  by  topics,  unfolding  each 
with  clearness,  care  and  thoroness.  Let  this  be  followed 
by  drill-work  in  that  subject,  consisting  of  the  performance  of 
a large  number  of  examples  which  involve  it.  Having  accom- 
plished this  preparation,  our  classes  might  profitably  take  up 
the  mixed  work  of  the  books  now  in  use. 


Quality  vs.  Quantiy. 

The  quantitative  view  of  education  is  frequently  taken  at 
the  expense  of  the  qualitative.  The  question,  how  much? 
is  too  often  asked  — the  question,  how  well?  too  seldom. 
VVe  could  not  compass  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowl- 
edge if  we  would.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  trans- 
fer the  emphasis  from  the  extensive  to  the  intensive  aspect  of 
the  course  of  study. 

School  work  in  Franklin  is  today  conducted  on  the  belief 
that  thoroness  of  acquisition  is  better  than  superficial  ex- 
tent of  it ; that  no  greater  number  of  subjects  should  be  at- 
tempted than  can  be  decently  done;  and  that,  in  any  given 
time,  no  more  of  any  one  subject  should  be  undertaken  than 
sound  learning  will  permit.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
exceptionally  free  from  what  is  popularly  knov/n  as  “frills” 
or  “fads.”  With  the  possible  exception  of  nature  study, 
which  with  us  is  more  incidental  than  regular,  only  one  sub- 
ject is  taught  outside  of  those  required  by  law.  ''J'hat  subject 
is  music.  But  the  arguments  in  its  favor  seem  almost  too 
plain  for  statement. 


The  City  Mills  School. 

Adequate  administration  of  the  City  Mills  School  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  as  circumstances  now  are.  This  school  needs 
frequent  and  extended  visits  from  the  superintendent,  but  its 
inconvenient  location  makes  it  sometimes  questionable 
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whether  the  necessary  time  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  other 
schools.  Moreover,  to  secure  for  it  teachers  of  the  desired 
experience  is  almost  impossible,  and  it  is  not  the  place  where 
young  and  untried  persons,  in  justice  either  to  themselves  or 
to  the  school,  ought  to  begin.  But  these  considerations  are 
not  final.  The  main  inquiry  is,  what  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  pupils.^  Careful  study  of  this  question  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  scholars  of  this  district  would  be  better  off  if 
distributed  in  the  central  schools,  with  their  superior  advan- 
tages, than  in  the  isolated  and  more  meagerly  appointed  one 
which  they  now  attend.  It  is  therefoie  recommended  that, 
if  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  without  extra  expe^ise,  the  City 
Mills  School  be  closed  and  the  pupils  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  center. 


Special  Reports. 

According  to  a general  custom,  drawing,  music,  and  the 
high  school  are  made  the  subjects  of  special  reports. 


Drawing. 

The  Supervisor  of  Drawing  reports  that  “the  general  con- 
dition of  the  department  is  fully  abreast  of  what  it  was  one 
year  ago — especially  in  the  lower  grades,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  there  seems  a distinct  advance  ; that  the  teachers  are 
cordially  responsive,  though  in  two  or  three  instances  failing 
to  get  that  definite  grasp  of  the  subject  without  which  no  suc- 
cess can  be  entire.  Artistic  ability  is  not  an  absolute  essential 
in  a grade  teacher,  but  confidence  and  a clear  idea  of  the 
work  attempted  are  requisites.” 

“The  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Manuals  for  teachers’ 
reference  furnishes  a newer,  simpler  and,  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  more  real  and  practical  outline  of  study  than  did  the 
books  which  were  displaced.  The  unavoidably  late  arrival 
of  these  manuals,  as  well  as  the  delay  in  appropriations  for 
material  necessary,  have  been  difficulties  in  addition  to  the 
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general  obstacles  with  which  all  lines  of  school  work  have  had 
to  contend  this  year.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of 
schools  lessens,  of  course,  the  number  of  supervisor’s  visits 
possible,  but  materials  are  better  provided  in  all  the  schools, 
and  the  drawing  course  more  definitely  outlined.” 


Music* 

The  supervisor  of  music  reports  that  individual  singing 
pleasantly  and  intelligently  accomplished  has  been  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  year’s  work  ; that  a higher  percent  was 
attained  in  the  last  teachers’  test  than  in  any  previous  one, 
and  that  ten  composers  and  singers  have  been  allotted  to 
the  different  classes  for  study,  with  reference  to  whom  com- 
positions, stories,  songs,  pictures  and  recitations  have  been 
arranged.  Excellent  programs  have  been  rendered  in  certain 
rooms. 

Obstacles,  both  common  and  particular,  have  had  their 
inffuence.  Work  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  is  not  satis- 
factory, partly  for  necessary,  partly  for  avoidable  reasons. 
Musical  dictionaries  and  musical  biographies  are  again  re- 
quested for  the  schools,  in  the  belief  that  the  purchase would 
yield  most  valuable  results. 


The  High  School. 

Interior  improvements  made  during  the  past  year  at  the 
Horace  Mann  building  adapt  it  better  than  ever 
Interior  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  These 
Improve-  improvements  include, 
ments  1-  Convenient  quarters  in  the  basement  for  the 
recess  lunch. 

2.  A new  doorway  between  the  two  large  class  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  giving  direct  and  immediate  connection  be- 
tween them. 

3.  A partition  dividing  in  halves  the  hall  on  the  second 
oo  r.  This  not  only  removes  the  necessity  of  conducting  rec- 


itations  in  a room  abnormally  large  for  the  purpose  (56  feet 
by  34)  but,  by  allowing  two  class  exercises  to  go  on  simul- 
taneously where  formerly  there  could  be  but  one,  doubles  the 
efficiency  of  the  old  space. 

4.  The  painting  and  ornamentation  of  the  walls  of  the 
assembly  hall  on  the  third  floor.  This  is  the  last  important 
room  which  remained  to  be  finished  ofl'. 

Special  mention  is  here  due — together  with  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  donors — of  the  gifts  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  The  praiseworthy  practice  observed 
by  our  graduating  classes,  of  making  donations  to  the  school, 
this  year  found  expression  in  two  choice  works  of  plastic  art — 
the  Diana  of  Versailles^  and  the  first  slab  of  Thorwaldsen’s 
Triumphal  Entry  of  Alexa?ider  hito  Babylo?i.  Later,  with 
money  of  its  own  earning,  the  school  purchased  the  two  re- 
maining sections  of  this  well-known  frieze.  In  June  last  the 
Practical  Improvement  Section  of  the  Alden  Club  gave  a large 
print  of  the  Poets’  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

These  three  works  of  true  art,  now  appropriately 
placed  in  the  hall  whose  chief  adornment  they  are,  serve,  not 
only  as  fit  memorials  of  the  generosity  of  their  givers,  but  as 
adequate  expressions  of  an  example  worthy  of  future  imita- 
tion. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study  remains  un- 
changed, with  these  exceptions: 
Course  of  Study  L In  Class  F (Grade  VIII):  Latin 
OQd  Conduct  and  German  have  been  eliminated  and 

of  WorK  elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  sub- 

stituted. 

2.  In  Class  E (Grade  IX)  : Two  periods  weekly  of 
civil  government  take  the  place  of  as  many  in  United  States 
history.  • 

3.  In  Class  D (Freshman)  : Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  have  been  combined  into  one  course. 

4.  In  Class  A (Senior)  : Commercial  Geography  has 
been  dropped  and  Advanced  Bookkeeping  added. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  work,  the  following  may  be 
said  : 
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1.  Additional  time  is  devoted  to  Arithmetic  in  the  first 
and  last  years. 

2.  A student  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  unless  he  is 
present  at  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  exercises  or  recitations 
for  any  term. 

3.  Instruction  in  elocution  is  given  on  an  individual 
rather  than  a class  basis.  Where  formerly  a teacher  took  a 
whole  class  in  this  subject  at  a time,  she  now  meets  but  a 
single  pupil  or  a small  group  ol  pupils.  The  new  plan 
demands,  indeed,  more  of  her  time,  but,  in  view  of  a wide- 
spread lack  of  proficiency  in  public  speaking,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  stress  laid  on  elocution  is  emphasis  well  placed- 

4.  Exceptions  in  the  rules  governing  graduation  are 
made  in  the  case  of  a pupil  fitting  for  admission  as  a regular 
student  to  an  approved  college  or  university  : on  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  a four  years’  course  of  such  preparation 
he  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school,  regardless  of  the 
studies  he  has  pursued. 

5.  Special  students  receive,  on  leaving  the  school,  cer- 
tificates of  attainment,  and  are  no  longer  required  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  whole  daily  session.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
successful  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  get- 
ting of  a diploma.  But  we  would  not  overemphasize  it. 
For  some  this  achievement  is  inconvenient  or  impracticable, 
and  it  seems  better  for  them  to  remain  in  school  on  a partial 
course  than  to  withdraw  altogether.  In  official  testimony  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  a certificate  is  granted.  And 
as  their  studies  may  be  few,  or  otherwise  of  a nature  not  to 
require  full-time  attendaiice,  special  students  have  this  year 
been  allowed  to  come  and  go  simply  according  to  class- 
appointments. 

In  agreeable  contrast  to  the  unsettled  membership  of  the 
teaching  staff  during  the  fall  of  1901  has 
Tf)e  Teaching  been  its  comparative  constancy  since  the 
Staff  opening  of  the  present  school-year.  There 

has  been  but  a single  change.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  her  father,  Miss  Kate  E.  Cousens,  teacher  in 
French,  English  and  Elocution,  resigned  in  ^January.  3he 
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had  held  the  position  thirteen  months,  and  had  rendered 
most  efficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  present  corps  of  teachers  is,  without  an  exception, 
most  faithful  to  the  school,  both  in  spirit  and  in  effort. 

The  numerical  aggregate  of  the  four  upper  classes  is  not 
quite  as  large  this  year  as  last,  ninety- 
Tbe  three  being  the  total  enrollment  since 

Studer)t-Body  September  as  against  one  hundred  a year 
ago.  But  the  decrease  is  largely  due  to  a 
reduced  number  of  out-of-town  scholars.  Local  attendance 
remains  within  two  of  what  it  was  then.  That  pupils  in  a 
neighboring  town,  who  live  nearer  to  other  high  schools, 
which  they  can  reach  in  less  time  and  for  one-half  the  car 
fare,  should  go  to  them  in  preference  to  Franklin  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  opening  of  a street  railway  from  Belling- 
ham to  Milford  has  threatened  to  deprive  the  local  high 
school  of  its  patronage  from  the  first  named  town.  But  your 
prompt  decision  to  make  good  the  difference  in  car  fare  not 
only  retained  the  pupils  who  had  begun  to  come,  but  at- 
tracted some  who  were  ready  to  enter  in  September.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  financial  advantage  of  their  tuition,  this 
action  secured  to  the  school  a contingent  of  bright  and  valued 
members. 

Judged  by  school-time  observation  the  pupils  of  the  high 
school  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  studious  disposition  and 
of  trustworthy  behavior.  Frequently  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  look  after  themselves,  being  without  the  staying 
influence  of  a teacher’s  presence,  or  the  self-regulating  tend- 
ency of  a settled  program.  They  stand  the  test  of  emergency 
well.  This  is  good  cause  for  general  and  genuine  congratu- 
lation, ^ as  the  occurrence  of  exceptional  conditions  is  at 
times  unavoidable. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  report  that  last  fall  two  of  our  students 
entered  college,  by  examination,  directly  from  this  school — 
one  at  Harvard  and  the  other  at  Columbia — and  that  at  least 
four  who  now  Vemain  are  preparing  to  go, 
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A gratifying  feature  of  the  year’s  progress  has  been  the 
continued  growth  of  the  commercial 
The  CorT)rr)ercial  department.  Since  September  forty- 
Departn)ent  one  different  pupils  have  been  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  enrollment  at  date  is  thirty- 
seven.  This  increase  demanded  the  addition  of  another  type- 
writer, which,  fortunately,  was  provided.  It  has  also  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  room  occupied  by  the  department. 


Program  of  the  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Class 

of  1902. 


March  — 

Clara  Grace  Bly. 

Song — ^‘Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  Jordan 

High  School  Chorus. 

Greeting — 

Beulah  Adeline  Woodward. 

Essay — “American  Patriotism.” 

Lillian  Elisabeth  Kilpatrick. 

Piano  Duet — “Jeunesse  Doree,”  Smith,  arr.  by  Jackson 

Vera  Louise  Billings,  Ella  Ruhama  Daniels, 

Essay — “Women  of  English  History,” 

Bertha  Thayer. 

Essay — “Volcanic  Eruptions.” 

Alden  Harold  Abbott. 

Songs — a.  “An  Open  Secret.”  Woodman 

b.  “Violets.”  Wright 

Miss  Billings. 

An  Original  Short  Story — 

Helen  Ebert  Thompson. 

Song — “The  Lost  Chord.”  Sullivan 

High  School  Chorus. 

Selection  from  the  “ Court  Scene” — Merchant  of  Venice. 

Antonio,  Franklin  Elsworth  Woodward 

Shylock,  Curtis  Howard  Winters 
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Elwin  Chester  Thayer 
Alfred  Hugo  Sharon 

Alice  Mabel  Ledbury 
Ida  Alice  Pond 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 

Song — “Bridal  Chorus.”  Cowen 

High  School  Chorus. 

Address — 

Elmer  Hewett  Capen,  President  of  Tufts  College. 
Singing  of  the  Class  Ode. 


The  Duke, 
Gratiano,  1 
Bassanio,  / 
Portia, 
Nerissa, 


The  School  and  the  Newspaper. 

The  friendly,  critical  and  intelligent  interest  of  the  people 
at  large  is  as  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  schools  as  to 
that  of  other  popular  institutions.  How  to  have  it  is  the 
problem.  The  local  newspaper  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
which  advantage  has  not  been  fully  taken.  The  maintenance 
of  a direct  and  more  or  less  official  relation  with  it,  whereby 
the  doings  of  the  school  department  as  well  as  conditions  and 
happenings  in  the  schools  could  be  directly  and  reliably  made 
known,  would  go  far  toward  creating  the  desired  attitude  if  it 
does  not  already  exist,  toward  reviving  it  if  it  has  declined,  or 
toward  sustaining  it  if  it  has  once  come  into  being.  A few 
communications  of  this  kind,  made  occasionally  during  the 
year,  would  make  up  for  one  marked  defect  of  the  annual  re- 
port— its  infrequency. 

Another  point  of  view  : The  school  owes  to  its  pupils, 
particularly  in  the  higher  grades,  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  the 
newspaper.  The  value  of  this  practice  would  lie,  not  so  much 
in  giving  them  a knowledge  of  current  events,  as  in  forming — 
let  us  hope  for  good — the  habit  of  regularly  reading  that  which 
has  come  to  he^par  excellence^  the  text  book  and  teacher  of  the 
great  school  of  the  American  people,  Provision  for  work  of 
thi§  §ort  would  not  be  amiss. 
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Other  Desiderata. 

t^eside  the  needs  already  mentioned/the  following  things 
are  suggested  as  fit  to  be  wished  for  and  worked  for  : 

1.  A more  explicit  and  up-to-date  course  of  study. 

2.  A revised  and  enlarged  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Enrichment  of  old  school  libraries  and  establishment 
of  new. 

4.  Greater  provision  for  the  social  life  of  pupils. 

5.  Town  water  in  all  schools  to  which  it  is  accessible. 

6.  Appropriate  memorials,  at  the  schools  which  bear 
their  names,  to  Horace  Mann  and  William  M.  Thayer. 

7.  A supply  of  new  maps.  Almost  none  have  been 
bought  in  over  two  years. 

8.  Attention  to  the  eyesight  of  the  school  children. 

“There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the  eyesight  of  our 
people  is  growing  poorer.  In  the  primary  schools  nearly  all 
the  children  enter  with  normal  eyes.  In  the  higher  grades 
twenty-five  percent,  have  become  myopic,  while  in  university 
life  the  percentage  nt  myopia  has  increased  from  sixty  to 
seventy  percent.” 

9.  Prosecution  of  truancy  and  parental  neglect.  These 
have  been  more  prevalent  this  year  than  last.  In  some  cases 
nothing  short  of  the  strict  application  of  the  law  will  appar- 
ently avail. 

10.  Extinction  of  the  tobacco  habit. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  quoting  here  the  law  now  in 
efl'ect : 

“Whoever  sells  a cigarette  to  a person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  whoever  sells  snufi'  or  tobacco  in  any  of  its 
forms  to  a person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or,  not  being 
his  parent  or  guardian,  gives  snuff  or  tobacco  in  any  of  its 
forms  to  a person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.” 


Moral  Training. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  supreme  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  moral,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  most  hopeful.  Ethi- 
cal training  is  a frequent  topic  of  consideration  in  our  school 
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journals  ; it  occupies  a leading  place  on  the  programs  of  edu- 
cational conventions  ; it  is  the  occasion  for  articles  and  ad- 
dresses by  distinguished  educationists,  and  is  receiving  the 
earnest  attention  of  a* multitude  of  thoughtful  minds  all  over 
the  land. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  in  his  last  volume,  that  “a  society 
is  not  benefited  but  injured  by  artificially  increasing  intelli- 
gence without  regard  to  character,”  and  that  “immense  evils 
may  result  if  intellectualization  is  pushed  in  advance  of  moral- 
ization.”  These  are  important  utterances,  and  suggest  serious 
questions.  Is  education  over-intellectual?  Has  a proper 
balance  been  maintained  between  the  mental  and  the  moral? 
Or  has  ethical  culture  fallen  below  par  and  intellectual  gone 
to  a premium  ? 

Great  moral  good  is  undoubtedly  accomplished  by  the^ 
public  schools.  Obedience,  self-control  and  a score  of  other 
like  virtues  are  inculcated  ; honesty  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
inevitable  condition  of  progress;  the  lessons  of  history  and 
stories  of  biography  are  full  of  moral  content ; above  all  is  the 
supreme  ethical  value  of  the  true  teachers’  influence. 

But  all  this  is  indirect  and,  tho  in  so  far  valuable,  in  so 
far,  nevertheless  incomplete.  Who  would  think  of  teaching 
geography  incidentally,  or  history  incidentally,  or  mathematics 
incidentally?  And  is  morality — which  is  “the  proper  science 
and  business  of  mankind  in  general” — so  different  that  it,  too, 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  instruction  equallv  regular, 
definite  and  concrete? 

It  remains,  then,  for  the  schools  to  give  practical  ethics  a 
place  on  their  programs  of  study.  Without  detracting  from 
^the  moral  service  which  they  already  incidentally  render,  this 
will  give  to  the  subject  the  added  weight  of  distinct  recogni- 
tion and  wdll  be  one  further,  step  in  keeping  with  the  para- 
mount educational  ideal — the  development  of  good  character. 
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Teachers  and  Their  Assignments. 

I'wenty-eight  teachers  — two  of  them  special  — are  at 
this  date  emplo3'ed.  Their  names  and  assignments  are  : 

HORACE  MANN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Irving  H.  Gamwell,  Principal. 

Elisabeth  M.  Dunning,  Commercial  Department. 

Lillian  H.  Favour,  German  and  History  Department. 
Frances  E.  King,  Grade  IX. 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Science  Department. 

Viola  B.  Russell,  Grade  VIII. 

Alice  Wiggin,  English  and  French  Departmenti 

WILLIAM  M.  THAYER  SCHOOL. 

Isabel  M.  Reilly,  Principal  and  Grades  VI  and  VII. 

Jennie  P.  Baker,  Grades  I and  11.  , 

Katherine  C.  Mason,  Grades  V and  VI. 

Maud  E.  McClure,  Grades  III  and  IV. 

NASON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Charles  F.  Frazer,  Principal  and  Grades  VI  and  VII. 

(On  leave  ot  absence  for  th^  term.  Substitute,  Clem- 
entine S.  Guigon.) 

Ellen  J.  Butters,  Grade  V. 

Katharine  B.  Read,  Grades  III  and  IV. 

Lucy  E.  Tower,  Grades  I and  11. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE  SCHOOL. 

(Mrs.)  Philena  Elkerton,  substitute.  Grades  VI, VII  and  VIII. 
Pearl  L.  Jacobs,  Grades  III  and  IV. 

Ellen  M.  Skerry,  Grades  V and  VI. 

ARLINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Alma  A.  Knowlton,  Grades  III  and  IV. 

Margaret  M.  Sullivan,  Grade  1.  • 

Helen. E.  Thompson,  Grade  11. 


so 


UNIONVILLE  SCHOOL. 

(jiara  E.  Nixon,  Principal  and  Grades  IV,  VI  and  VII. 
Charlotte  T.  Walcott,  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

BRICK  SCHOOL. 

Rebecca  Dunning,  Grades  I and  II. 

FOUR  CORNERS  SCHOOL. 

Ethel  M.  Harding,  Grades  I and  II. 

CITY  MILLS  SCHOOL. 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Grades  I,  III,  IV,  VI  and  VII. 

SUPERVISOR  IN  DRAWING. 

Adra  R.  Mason. 

SUPERVISOR  IN  MUSIC. 

I 

(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  T.  Hosmer. 


Conclusion. 

With  thankful  recogoition  of  the  continued  support  of 
the  school  committee,  and  with  sincere  acknowledgment  of 
the  steadfast  co-operation  of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  I 
most  respectfully  tender  the  foregoing  report. 

IRVING  H.  GAMWELL, 


Supt.  of  Schools. 


